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For Zion's sake will I not hold my Peace, and for Jerusalem’s sake I will not rest 


until the Righteousness thereof go forth as brightness and the Salvation thereof as a 


LAMP THAT BURNETH. J/savaé, 


EASTER. 

Let not my faith, O Christ, be but a tomb 
Whenec men shall never see Thou dost arise ! 
But let the splendor of Thy sacrifice 

Irradiate the shadows and the gloom! 

Let not the terrors of the darkness loom 
Around, nor sealed stone to mock Thy cries, 
When in noon-midnight Thou didst agonize! 

Nay, make my life to be the gracious room 

Where Thou shalt win thy vastest victories ; 

Where men shall not behold Thee sepulchered, 

But gaze upon the broken seal, the stone 
Rolled back! For Thou art dead, or quick, ia 

me, 
If I have put Thy love aside or heard 
The tend’rest call the world hath ever known. 
By Maurice Smiley. 





LOYALTY TO) THE 
TION 


ANGLICAN POST 


In one of our Church periodicals | sometime 
since the account of a patronal festival in a cer 
tain city parish concluded with these 
“Full Catholic faith and practice with absolute 
loyalty to the Anglican position is the rule here.” 
What the writer of the article understood by the 
“full Catholic faith and practice’, or how he 
vould have replied, if asked the question, “What 
is the Anglican Position?” We do not know. 
We simply adopt the statement and make it our 
own. “Full Catholic faith and practice with ab- 
solute fidelity to the Anglican position” that is 
the rule and guiding principle of the Anglo-Ro- 
man school. 


words: 


| not hesitated to regard us as disloyal to the 


LNT. 1. 


astonish who have 
An 
glican Church because we differ nothing in faith 
from the pre-Reformation Saints of the English 
calendar. But can an Anglican in the 20th Cen- 
tury believe as St. Thomas of Canterbury be- 
lieved and still be loyal to the Anglican Position ? 
Let us define our terms. 

First of all, what do we understand the ‘full 
Catholic faith” to he? The answer to this is ex~ 
plicitly given in “The Faith Rule” of the Church 
Unity Army: “T do firmly all that the 
Holy Catholic Church in Communion with the 
\postolic See of Rome believes, and I accept as 
the Catholic Faith each and every dogma defined 
ex Cathedra by the Roman Pontiff sitting in the 
Chair of Peter.” 

As to Catholic “practice” we understand by it 
that conduct which is consistent with Catholic 
usage and tradition in all ages. save where local 
custom differentiates the practice of the Church 
in the West the East, when of 
course as members of the Church in the West we 
follow its local custom, further than this we fol- 
low the law and practice of the Anglican Church 
rather than that of the Latin West in so far as 
the Anglican Church has formulated its own rite 
in the Book of Common Vraver and) made it 
binding by rubrical law on all her children. 

But the question which admits of the most 
confusion of thought and which for four centur- 
ies has been the battle ground of contending par- 
ties within the Anglican body cannot be so con- 
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cisely answered, viz: “What is the Anglican po 
sition ?” 
FORM AND PRACTICE. 

The answer to be given to this question de- 
pends upon whether we are thinking of the for- 
mal position of the Ecclesia -Anghicana, or to the 
Anglican) position in actual twentieth century 
practice P 
these two as there is in the 


There is as much difference between 
formal 
which a Christian makes at his baptism and the 


pre rfessic Dal 


way, alas! some Churchmen put their Christian 
profession into daily practice.. 

To assert that in practice the Anglican Church 
has maintained a consistent and thoroughly Cath 
olic position among the Churches of Christen- 
dom from the Sixteenth century until now would 
provoke the derision of Catholic 
whether in the Fast or West. The Protestant con 
duct of the rulers of the Anglican Church with 


scholarship 
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few exceptions, and far between, from Archbish- } 


op Parker's consecration to the rise of Keble, 
Newman and Pusev is writ so large in our ec 
clestical annals that we have no need to go into 
details to prove the statement. Never since the 
Reformation Settlement (so-called), has the 
practice of the Anelican body approximated so 
nearly to ber formal claim to be a true and inte 
gral part of the Catholic Church as at the present 
hour and yet none appreciate how verv far from 
satisfactory that practice is as those who are 
most Catholic amon her clergy and people. Tn 
Eneland the Church's rulers still sadly 
those who strive to confess and practice to the 
full the Catholic Relieion.after the examnle of 
their forefathers. While in America the Chureh 
has never hecome Catholic enough in practice to 


harass | 


get rid of the name, Protestant Episcopal, once | 


so congenial to her members, and when we look 
about us for an outward and visible expression of 


faith and practice.” the 
parishes which in both reevards are thoroueh|y 
Catholic represent but a small percentage of the 
whole. 


our fellow Churehmen’s 


_NO FIXED POSITION 
To confess the truth candidly the Anelican 
Church since the Reformation bas bad no fixed 


and settled pesition tn fractice, but like the Chil- | 
dren of Israel in? the wilderness she has been on | 


the move almost constantly; now forward, now 
backward: now here, now there. Nor do we be- 
lieve the Anglican Church wi!l ever again assume 
a fixed and settled position until she is reconciled 
to the Apostelic See and plants her feet as of old 
on the immovable Rock of Peter. 

Her Divine Founder gave the Church of Eng- 
land along with all the other Churches of Chris- 
tendom one sure. and unchangeable Foundation 
when He said to Simon Bar-Jona: “ Thou art 
Peter and on this Rock T will build My Church 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 
On that Rock and no where else is the true posi- 
tion of the Anglican Church, scripturally, tra- 
ditionally, historically and formally and unless 
we recognise this it is simply a contradiction in 
terms to say: “Full Catholic faith and practice 
with absolute loyalty to the Anglican position 
is my rule, or the rule of my parish, or of my par- 
ty, or of the Religious Community to which 1 
helong.” 

To waive discussicn of the witness of Scrip- 
ture and Tradition to St. Peter and his success 
ors in the Papal Chair as the fixed and change 
less foundation of the Catholic Church, it re 
mains to point out how histcrically and fermally 
the Anglican Church is built on the Rock of 
Peter. 

THE CHURCH'S HISTORICAL POSITION. 

To waste no words on the more ancient and 
anostolically founded Church of the Britons. 
what is known in history as the Ecclesia Angli 
cana bad its historical and formal beginnine with 
the mission of St. Ausustine, the first Archbishop 
of Canterbury. to the Enelish and he came 
straight from Rome, sent by Pone Greeory and 
clothed with bis autheritv. When he laid the 
foundation of the Enelish Church he laid it firm- 
Wv and sauarely on the Rock of Peter and the 
history of the next nine hundred vears witnesses 
with what steadfastness the Church of Enoland 
maintained her original nosition of unitv with the 
\nostolic See in spiritvals. Then came the breach 
with Rome and as we have already-seen there has 
heen no settled Anelican position stnce, but cen- 
stant fluctuation, transition and unrest. 

HER FORMAL POSITION, 
But more remarkable than anything else is the 
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wonderful way in which GOD has safeguarded 
the formal position of the Church of England. 
Far afield as she has wandered from her Catho- 
lic traditions since Henry VIII. violently rup- 
tured her-corporate unity with Rome, yet by her 
own free synodical action she has never formally 
repudiated the spiritual jurisdiction and author- 
ity of the Pope or denied the Catholic — faith 
whether as defined by general councils of the 
whole Church or reaffirmed by local councils held 
prior to the Reformation in the 
Canterbury and York. 

We have said by her own free synodical ac- 
tion advisedly, for, as any unbiased student of 
Church history will assert the acknowledge- 
iment of the King’s supremacy as a substitute for 
that of the Pope by Convocation in Henry VIIT.’s 
time was not its free will act but was forced from 
men driven to bay with the sharp edge of the ex- 
ecutioner’s axe at their throats. This is shown 
by the fate which befell Bishop Fisher, who was 
beheaded for resisting the King’s will in this 
matter. Threatened with death and brow beaten 
into submission after a long and stubborn re 
sistance the clergy safeguarded the King’s head- 
ship with the clause “as far as the law of GOD 
will allow” and protested that they only meaw! 
to reject the Pope's jurisdiction in civil matters, 
not in spirituals. In judging of their formal ac 
tion this must always be borne in mind 


Provinces of 


The last time the entire spiritualtv of the An- 
glican Church, unrestrained by the civil power, 
spoke authoritatively and formally in regard to 
the Papacy was in the Convocation of January, 
1559, the first vear of the reign of Queen Eliza 
beth. At that time the clergy formulated their 
adherence to the Catholic faith in a declaration 
of five articles, numbers one, two, and three hav 
ing to do with the Mass and the fourth reaffirm- 
ing the ancient faith of the Church of England in 
regard to Papal Supremacy. 

Subsequent synodical action has added noth- 
ing to the Formularies ot the Anglican Church 
which cannot be harmonized with her ancient al- 
legiance to the See of Peter. Then, too, the 

urch of England is formally committed to the 
Catholic position of the first four General Coun- 
cils and these, especially Chalcedon, witness 


strongly to the universal jurisdiction of the Bish- 
op of Rome. 





| The Anglo Roman party is therefore, entirely 


consistent when it says: “Full Catholic faith and 
practice with absolute fidelity to the Anglican 
position is the rule with us.” 

When Henry VIII, contrary to every tradition 
of the Anglican Church and his own published 
book in vindication of the Papacy against I.u- 
ther, usurped for the crown the supremacy hith- 
erto exercised by the Pope, we ask, who was ab- 
solutely loyal to the true Anglican position, the 
King himself or Blessed John Fisher, Sir 
Thomas More, Prior Houghton and the Charter- 
house monks who laid down their lives rather 
than deny the jure divino authority of the Pope 
to govern the Church of England. Truth never 
changes, but like her Divine LORD is the “same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever” and what was 
the true position of the Anglican Church in rela- 
tion to the Papacy then is her true position now. 


_——_...¢—— 


MULTUM IN PARVO). 


One of the questions, which is. of vital moment 
to Anglicans seeking corporate Reunion with the 
Holy See has to do with the Anglican’ Rite. 
Would we be permitted to retain our liturgy in 
the vernacular? Is there any precedent to which 
we might appeal? One of the Reformation tra- 
ditions current among us is that the Pope offered 
to accept the Book of Common Prayer as it then 
existed, if Elizabeth would return with the Eng- 
lish nation to obedience to the Vicar of Christ. 

Much more authentic than this, however, is the 
sanction which Pope Adrian gave in the Ninth 
Century to the Slavonic Rite used by the Greek 
missionaries Cyril and Methodius among the Bul- 
garians and Moravians on the borders of Russia 
Cyril, (or Constantine as he was then named), 
was summoned to Rome and there censured for 
his action in using the vernacular for Mass and 
the canonical hours among the Slavs, but he de- 
fended himself so well and pointed out so forei 
bly the wisdom of his action that he gained the 
day and won from the Holy See the sanction that 
he sought. , 

In 1615, Pope Paul V gave the Jesuit mission- 
aries leave to celebrate Mass in Chinese, although 
arrangements for putting this permission into 
practice seem never to have been made. 

The permission accorded to the Greek Uniats 
to employ their own rite is a more recent prece- 
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dent to which Anglicans might appeal. -\s a mat 
ter of fact the Holy See allows the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass to be celebrated hy the faithful in 
communion with Rome at the present time in as 
many as twelve languages, viz... Latin, Greek, 
Syriac, Chaldaic, Arabian, Ethiopian, Glagolitic, 
( Western Ruthenian, (Slavonic). 
Bulgarian, Armenian, Coptic Roumanian — (or 
Wallachian ) 


Slavonic ), 


Writing to Mgr. Le Camus, Bishop of La Ro- 
chelle, commending his new book, entitled the 
“Work of the Apostles” Pope Pius has taken oc 
modern 


casion to express his attitude towards 


Biblical Criticism. He says: 
“A specially feature of 


book is that in your method of expounding the 


praiseworthy your 
sacred texts vou have striven in respect for the 
truth and for the honor of Catholic teaching to 
follow under the direction of the Chureh the path 
from which one should never diverge. For while 
one must condemn the temerity of those who are 
more concerned to follow the taste for novelty 
than the teachings of the Church and who do not 
hesitate to adopt critical methods of excessive 
liberty, so, too, it is necessary to disapprove the 
attitude of those who are afraid to abandon the 
exegesis in vogue up to vesterday, even when the 
integrity of the faith is safe and the progress of 
You 
pursue a happy path between these extremes. By 


study invites them to do so courageously. 


the example that you give you prove that the 
Sacred Books have nothing to fear from the true 
progress of critical science—nay—,that they may 
be greatly served by the light thrown on them 
by this science.” 


Among the living heroes of the mission field 
any one who knows something of the record he 
has made would not-hesitate to class the intrepid 
Xishop of Alaska, Peter Trimble Rowe, D. D 
In making his tenth annual report to the Board 
of Missions Bishop Rowe says: “Ten years ago 
there were but three lonely missions, almost lost 
in the great and vast North. Now we have sev 
enteen and each as a light in a dark place. Then 
T had to find my way over snow-capped moun 
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tains and along mighty ice-bound rivers that at 
times struck terror to one’s heart; now the jour- 
nevings are made much less formidable by rea- 
son of the changes which have been going on.” 

More than once the life of the good Bishop 
has been preserved only by the special protection 
of God, as when he slipped upon the edge of an 
icv precipice, or was lost in the trackless waste, 
drifts without 


or staggered on over the snow 


food 


The spirit and example of missionary sacrifice 
is contagious and among the zealous co-workers 
whom Bishop Rowe has gathered around him is 
\rchdeacon Stuck. “In coming from Texas,” 
“I did not think he would be 
able the first year to do much more than to be- 
come acclimatised. 


says the Bishop, 


To my surprise he began at 
once as a veteran.” Making a journey of fifteen 
hundred miles, “he penetrated into regions hith 
erto unvisited, everywhere ministering with an 
appreciation to natives and white men that has 
won for him and the Church a grateful respect 
and universal regard. See him,” _ Bishop 
Rowe, “as he fights his way into the trackless 
wilderness north of the 


says 


\rctic Circle, the moon 
by day and the burning aurora at night furnish 
ing his only light, baffled by Arctic storms during 
which he has to bury himself in the snow for pro- 
tection, for a time losing his way, his food the 
frozen fish, and then see him in the midst of the 
wondering natives, to whom the Gospel comes 
new and strange, vet satisfying and refreshing as 
the rain to the parched soil; or see him in the 
cabin of some miner with all the men of that par- 
ticular section huddled about him, listeriing with 
rapt attention to his glad tidings of God— and 
you have a picture in brief of the heroic mission- 
ary of the Crucified and Risen Redeemer. T can. 
not report in full the story of his first year's 
work. It would fill a book. It is enough to say 
that his work was most fruitful and full of bless- 


ing.” 


Count Kinjiro Hirosawa, a member of the Jap- 
anese House of Peers, has been on a visit to Eng- 
land after an absence of eleven years. His im- 
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pressions of English life at the present as pub- | 
lished in the London Standard should provoke | 
some serious reflections on the part of the Eng- | 
lish people nor are his references to America | 
very flattering. Having been educated in Eng- 
land and taking his degree at Cambridge, Count 
Hirowasa’s observations are more than those of 
a casual visitor. 

“T notice,” he says, “a distinct and lamentable >| 
deterioration in the character, habits, and action 
of the English people .... First and foremost, 
1 am struck with the absence from your educa- 
tional system, at all events of the lower middle 
and working classes, of any provision for teach- 
ing them their duties to the State. English edu- 
cation instills discontent. 

In the eleven years since I was here I notice 
a distinct decay in religion. The influence of 
Christianity seems to be waning, and in its place 
a new gaiety and search for enjoyment have 
come into being. . . . I think that this new wor- 
ship of material things is partly due to American 
influence on English character. You have “be- 
come more excitable and materialistic, and the 
intermarriage of many of your peers and _ the | 
daughters of rich Americans has helped to de- 
throne the old English spirit of simple faith in 
noble ideals. 

Count Hirosawa briefly alludes to the effect 
of the vices of drinking and gambling, and adds 
that the public morality of England, as displayed 
by the condition of some of the .streets after 
nightfall, is surprising to a believer in feudalism 
and the dignity of a ruling race. 





Six French Jesuit priests, an English mission- 
ary, his wife and two children were ,killed by 
rioters at Nan-Chang in the province.@f Kiang-si 
recently and the whole Chinese Empire seems to 
be in a ferment of anti-foreign hostility. The 
Boxer massacres of a few years ago may at any 
time be repeated and Chinese soil be watered 
with another great baptism of martyr blood. 


“ He told me that his sense of.. fhe Divine 
source of this gift (of poetry) was almost awful 
to him, since he felt that every word of his should , 
be consecrated to Him who had touched his lips.” | 
—Ficm “Glimpses of Tennyson,” by Agnes G. | 
Weld 


THE STABAT MATER. 


It was a gloomy evening in the month of 
March, 1306. The voice of the wind moaning 
through the leafless trees seemed like the wailing 
of lost souls present in the wilderness. Not a 
star shone in the murky sky. From time to time 
vivid streaks of lightning lit up the heavens with 
a scintillating pallor, as they chased each other 
through the blackness of darkness. 

The bell of the convent of the Friars Minor of 
Callazoni began to peal wierdly through the 
gloom, calling the inmates to prayer; its monot- 
onous dingdong, dingdong through 
the dreary silence, till at last, through the length 
and breadth of the little villages scattered here 
and there through the valley, each particular 
chapel bell chiming forth the Angelus made a 
kind of gentle echo, oft repeated, to that of the 
large one in the convent tower. Within the mon- 
astery a faint glimmer of light in the chapel re- 
vealed the hurrying friars coming through the si- 
lent corridors to their stalls, their sandalled feet 
making scarcely a sound upon the tiled pave- 
ment. : 


resounded 


The gloom and chill of the night were in ac 
cord with the mood of the religious, who on this 
evening were filled with an involuntary anxiety 
and terror. On the previous night mysterious 
noises, prolonged and_ plaintive sighs, had 
strangely disturbed the sleep in the community. 
From whence did the sounds proceed? One of 
the brethren thought they came from the ceme- 
tery ; another, from the cloister; a third, that they 
issued from the extreme end of the chapel. A 
fourth declared that the dolorous wail came from 
‘the choir; adding that the organ played by invisi- 
ble hands, had accompanied the chant with notes 
so sad that they pierced one’s very soul. 

When the religious were assembled for Mat- 
ins, the Father Guardian, raising his voice, spoke 
as follows: 

“Brethren, let us humbly ask of God to make 
known to us the cause of lamentations 
which have troubled the peace and silence of this 
house of prayer and penitence. Let us beg the 
Holy Mother of God, whose feast we celebrate 
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to-day, to deign to intercede for us with her Di | 
vine Son.” 

All prayed fervently. When they had finished, 
an old religious approached the Father Guardian 
and said: } 

“Father, | have good reasons for — believing 
that the mysterious voice which has troubled our 
slumbers does not come from the tomb, as some 
of the brethren say, but that it belongs to a reli 
gious of this community. .\ word from you will 
dispel the mystery.” 

The superior hesitated a moment, but, immedi 
ately recovering himself, he said: 

“Light all the candles, and let the monks bx 
counted according to their rank, that it may be 
learned whether all are here present.” 

The order was executed, and the. Father Guar 
dian resumed : 

“T desire that the Brother who during the past 
few nights has been troubling the peace of the 
cloister by mysterious lamentations will, in. vir 
tue of holy obedience, step forward and make 
himself known. Furthermore, | request that if 
his lamentations in any way concern us his breth 
ren, or would be likely to interest us, he will en 
lighten us as to their purport and meaning.” 

Almost hefore the last words ceased to re-echo 
through the silence of the chapel, a friar, bowed 
with age, came forth from the ranks of cowled 
men, and, fixing his eyes humbly on the ground, 
said: : 

“Father, [ am the man.” 

Every eye was now turned suddenly toward 
the Brother, whose thin, attenuated figure gave 
token of many fasts and mortifications; while a | 
confused murmur burst from many lips: 

“Brother Jacopone da Todi!’—"“Good Brother 
Jacopone!"—"The friend of Dante !”—"The 
sweet singer of Holy Poverty !"—*The client of 
Our Lady of Sorrows!” 
he been composing ?” 


“What new chant has 
Py 
Fra Jacopone did not answer a single word 


- Replacing the hood which he had thrown hack 


when he addressed the superior, he knelt, kissed 
the ground, and went quickly toward the grea! 
organ. In his eyes burned the flame of genins 
his head appeared to be surrounded by a celestia! 
nimbus. 
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All at once, to the great astonishment of the 
religious, the organ began to sigh as if the angel 
of sorrow and lamentation had touched it; the 
face of Fra Jacopone became overspread with a 
celestial light, and in a seraphic voice he intoned 
this sublime elegy : 

_ Stabat Mater dolerosa, 
Juxta crucem lacrymosa 
Dum pendebat Filius. 
Cujus animam gementem, 
Contristatam et dolentem, 
Pertransivit gladius. 

The admiration of the monks now resolved 
itself into a kind of terror. For at the voice of 
Fra Jacopone the image of Our Lady of Sorrows 
seemed to move, while the sonorous echoes of the 
Gothic vault appeared to repeat the-tones of an 
angelic choir tearfully accompanying the dolor- 
our plaint of the inspired musician, 

Softly sobbing, like a poor exile who endeav- 
ors to stifle his lonely sighs, he raised his eyes 
to the image of Our Lady of Sorrow and con- 
tinued : 

() quam tristis et alflicta, 
uit illa benedicta 
Mater Unigeniti! 
(uae moerebat, et dolebat. 
Pia Mater dum videbat, 
Nati pcenas inelyti. 

And thus, palpitating with emotion, like one 
agonizing in the presence of his Supreme Judge, 
the singer went on. Suddenly the friar grew 
pale as though the wing of Death had brushed 
him in passing ; his hands could no longer manip- 
ulate the keys; he could hardly accompany ‘the 
last strains, as he murmured in) an expiring 
voice : 

Quando corpus morietur, 
Fae ut animae donetur 
Varadisi gloria. 

“Paradisi gloria!” It was the last note. Fra 
Jacopone glided from his seat, and fell noiseless 
ly to the floor, The Brothers hastened to lift him 
and carry him to his cell. Three days later the 
soul of the author of the “Stabat Matér” winged 
its flight to heaven, leaving as a legacy to the 
Church this beautiful hymn, which will endure 
is long as the world shall last. : 


Ave Maria. 
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By D. F. MacCartuy 


By the cross, on which suspended, 
With his bleeding hands extended, 
Hung that Son she so adored, 
Stood the mournful mother weeping, 
She whose heart, its silence keeping, 
Grief had cleft as with a sword 


Oh, that mother’s sad affliction— 
Mother of all benediction—- 
Of the sole begotten One ; 
Oh, the grieving, sense-bereaving, 
Of her heaving breast, perceiving 
The dread sufferings of her Son 


What man is there so unfeeling, 
Who, his heart to pity steeling, 

Could behold that sight unmoved? 
Could Christ's mother in there weeping, 
See the pious mother keeping 

Vigil by the Son she loved? 


For His people's sins atoning, 
She saw Jesus writhing, groaning. 
"Neath the scourge wherewith he bled; 
Saw her loved one, her consoler, 
Dying in his dreadful dolor, 
Till at length his spirit fled 


O thou mother of election, 
Fountain of all pure affection, 
Make thy grief, thy pain, my own, 
Make my heart to God returning, 
In the love of Jesus burning, 
Feel the fire that thine has known. 


Blessed Mother of prediction, 
Stamp the marks of crucifixion, 
Deeply on my stony heart, 
Ever leading where thy bleeding 
Son is pleading for my needing, 
Let me in his wounds take part 


Make me truly, each day newly, 

While life lasts, O Mother, duly 
Weep with Him, the Crucified; 

Let me, ‘tis my sonl demanding, 

Near the cross, where Thou art standing, 
Stand in sorrow at Thy side. 


Queen of virgins, best and dearest, 

Grant, oh, grant the prayer thou hearest, 
Let me ever mourn with thee; 

Let compassion me so fashion 


That Christ's wounds, his death and passion, 


Be each day renewed in me. 


A TRANSLATION OF THE STABAT MATER.:| 


Oh, those wounds do not deny me; 
On that cross, oh, crucify me; 
Let me drink his blood I pray 
Then on fire, enkindled, daring, 
L may stand without despairing 
On that dreadful judgment day. . 


May the cross be my salvation; 
Make Christ's death my preservation , 
_May his grace my heart make wise: 
And when death my body taketh, 
May my soul when it awaketh 

Ope in heaven its raptured eyes. 


The Right Rev. William Thomas Gaul, D.D., Bishop 
of Mashonaland, was consecrated in 1895. 


Dr. Gaul is the second Bishop of Mashonaland, Bish- 
op Knight-Bruce having pioneered and organized in a 
large measure diocesan and missionary work’ in that 
vast tract now called Rhodesia. It is the land of gold 
mines. Many old gold workings have been found, 
whose date is unknown, giving support to the theory 
held by many thoughtful minds that the Phoenicians 
came here, and took back their gold to King Solomon. 
People from all parts come to these mines nowadays to 
try and make a living—from Australia, Canada, and 
New Zealand, as well as the old mother country. 

The Bishop has a staff of faithful, tactful clergy, 
(though alas! not near enough), who are content with 
food, raiment, and traveling expenses, who often have 
to be church cleaners and lamp lighters, as well as 
preachers. They need to exercise tact in visiting their 
parishioners, for they often come across a man—once 
an Etonian, serving at a store; another a bricklayer, 
once a barrister at home, etc. Then some of the new- 
comers have to be tenderly dealt with, yet shown their 
responsibilities. 

Dr. Gaul is a born Jeader, and he has been well de- 
scribed by a brother Bishop as a man whom “it is im- 
possible to tire, and whose enthusiasm refuses to be 
quenched.” 

One indeed requires tireless energy out in Mashona 
land. It is a country with magnificent possibilities, but 
many difficulties, and two wars, two rebellions, and two 
pestilences—all happening within ten years—have made 
it hard work for the Church as well as commercial 
people. The work is complex and never ceasing. Be- 
sides the colonists, there are the native Mashona people, 
and the outlying marauding Matabele tribes to be Chris- 
tianized and civilized. The Matabele were once a ter- 
ror, but they are gradually changing their nature, and 
becoming a peaceful, pastoral people. The British South 
Africa Company, which in conjunction with the late 
Cecil Rhodes titst colonized these parts, wisely prohib- 
ited the sale of liquor, and this has been an untold good 
in helping to elevate the people 

St. James Messenger. 
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THE REFORMATION PERIOD. 
IX. 


Force, 

No one should make strong statements without 
being able to make good his words; and it has 
been so constantly asserted in this magazine that 
the R@formation in England was carried through 
by force and fraud that we shall exhibit a few 
illustrations from contemporary records, — this 
month. ; 

We have done with the divorce itself, the 
Pope's sentence against the King having been 
pronounced on 23 March, 1534; and it is of the 
moment immediately succeeding this event that 
we shall now speak 

PHE TEMPER OF THE NATION 

In his preface to Volume VII of Letters and 
State Papers, Professor Gairdner, the Anglican 
historian writes: “ There could be no mistake as 
to the temper of the country. Sir John Gage, the 
King’s Vice Chamberlain, a wise and experienced 
soldier, rather than continue in a court so greatly 
altered, thought it best to resign Iiis office, and, 
with the consent of his wife, to enter a Carthus 
ian Convent.” (p. v.) 

Again: “ Many members of Parliament in 
formed Chapuis in private that they only wanted 
to be assured of support from the Emperor to 
Stand firm in opposition to the King. Yet Henry 
had done his best to pack both Houses (of Par 
liament) with his supporters, countermanding 
the attendance of several bishops and peers whom 
he expected to be unfavorable to his proposed 
measures ; among whom were Lee, Archbishop of 
York, Bishop Tunstall, and of course, Bishop 
Fisher and Lord Darey 

* There was no one, in fact, in either House, 
and no man of mark in all England besides, who 
stood forward at this juncture as the uncompro- 
mising advocate of — the King’s proceedings 
(Ttalics are ours.) Tf there had been such a one 
it might have been expected that the Duke of 
Norfelk would be that man. But even Norfolk 
was not pleased at the state to which matters had 
come and he declared to the French Ambassador 
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that neither he nor his friends would consent to 
the King’s repudiation of the authority of the 
Church of Rome.” (pp. v, vi). 

HE TEMPER OF THE KING 

In regard to the King himself and those who 
surrounded him, the folowing passage from let- 
ter 83, vol. vii, is sufficiently suggestive : 

‘ Before proceeding against the Queen and the 
Princess ( Katherine and Mary) and in order to 
obtain money, it is necessary to gain the chief 
members (that is, of Parliament.) The King 
and the Lady (Ann Boleyn) are doing all they 
can, and the King has countermanded most of 
those who oppose him.” ( Chapuis, Charles Vth's 
\mbassador in England, to Charles V.) 17 Jan., 
1534. \s regards the day and the month the 
above letter preceded the Pope's formal pro 
nouncement against Hlenry; but as the latter 
knew what was coming, it belongs to the order of 
events which followed 

CROMWELL. 

Cromwell's relation to Henry and to the move 
ment should be understood. 

In 1529 Henry made Gardiner his Secretary 
In recognition of his zeal in the matter of the di- 
seree. But five vears later (April, 1534) he took 
this office away from Gardiner and conferred it 
upon Cromwell, so that at that particular point of 
time the spiritual government was in Cranmer'’s, 
and the secular government in Cromwell's hands. 
Soon, however, the latter was to undertake the 
spiritual government as well. 

Meantime, Cranmer had to regulate the 
preaching, and prevent political matters getting 
into the pulpit, especially matters referring to the 
succession. Tis plan was to recall licences to 
preach and to grant fresh ones to well chosen 
men; even so, however, he did not always man 
age to restrain them. 

In No. 464, vol. vii, for example, we learn the 
following facts which we faithfully record, with 
out, however, adhering in every case to the literal 
words. Vreachers in the presence of the King 
and Queen (Ann Boleyn) are to name them and 
the Princess Elizabeth in bidding of the beads. 
Every preacher to preach once in the presence of 
his greatest audience against the power of the 
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Bishop of Rome. No preacher for a year to 
preach either for or against purgatory, honouring 
the saints, marriage of priests, etc. 


Preachers to | 


declare the justice of the King’s later matrimony | 
to the best of their ability and to point out the in- | 


justice of the Bishop of Rome from the beginning 
of the King’s cause, especially in having issued a 


sentence of excommunication and interdict since 


the King’s appeal and his dealings with the 
French King in connection with the interview at 
Marseilles. (See Cranmer’s Letters, No. 460 in 
Vol. VIL.) Now there is plenty more of such evi- 
dence for those who need it; meantime let any 
one contemplate steadily what we have set down 
and appreciate its significance. We are not for- 


} 


. . . ° | 
getting the abuses in the Church or the two sides | 


there ever must be to every question; we are 
merely making an asserticn and 
with evidence from which there is no escape. The 
assertion is that the Reformation in England was 


supporting it 


mainly a political and not a religious movement, 
and that it was carried through by 
fraud. .And the evidence we have adduced bears 
out the assertion we have made: it is contempor- 
ary evidence of a convincing character, and 
leaves upon the mind the conviction that the 
question of the Holy See, regarded 
standpoint of theology, had little or nothing to di 
with the matter and that the whole question re 


force and 


from. the 


quires to be reconsidered in the calmer and more | 


constitutional atmosphere of to-day. It is as if 
there had been manifest bare-faced bribery and 
intimidation at the polls in| some representative 
constituency which made it imperative that the 
entire election should be gone through again. So 
it is, we dispute the claim of the Reformation to 
be final and demand another poll. 
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JOHN HENRY NEWMAN—CARDINAL. 


PHE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 





By Spencer Jones, M. A. 





PRADITION, 

Jt is plain that the question of tradition supplies 
what may be termed a test case; the very strong- 
hold of Protestantism is—the ible and nothing 
but the Dible; and here is Keble calmly declaring, 
almost in the words of Bossuet’s famous exposi- 
tion that there is something else besides. He 
speaks with characteristic caution, and with evi- 
dent consciousness of the atmosphere of preju- 
dice that every where surrounds him :— 

“ Reserving thus the claim of Scripture to be 
sole and paramount as a rule of faith, we may 
now, [| think, venture to assume, from the na- 
ture of the case, the incidental testimony of 
Scripture, and the direct assertions of the Fath- 
ers, that it was an unwritten system which the 
holy writers spoke of when they so earnestly re- 
commended the deposit, the commandment, the 
word heard from the beginning, to the reverential 
care both of pastors and of all Christian people.” 

Keble then goes on to anticipate an objection ; 
for it will, perhaps, be said that we have no prac- 
tical interest in this traditionary system inas- 
much as it has passed away, whatever it was a 
long time ago, except so far as it has been pre- 
We see here the re- 
flection of that public opinion by which Keble 
was surrounded; the general multitude at that 
moment had no belief in any sort of unwritten 
tradition, and we learn from writers like Alex- 
ander Knox that the Bible was regarded as the 
one necessary thing outside and beyond which no 
one need care to go, and from which any man 
with a humble mind could make out his religion 
for himself. This will not, I think, be deemed 


served in inspired writings. 


an unfair description of the case in 1836 when 
Keble was speaking; tradition as such was dis- 
credited in the minds of the spiritually minded 
and religious people of that day and Keble was 
laboriously and anxiously putting in a plea for a 
fair hearing. 

Men may say, he goes on, that we have no 
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longer any concern in tradition; “this may — be 
stated and often is so, but can hardly be proved.” 
We may be “entertaining an angel unawares.” 
he declares, when we are considering a matter 
of this kind; and a few instances are then a# 
duced. 

(a) The paramount authority of the success 
ors of the Apostles in church government, 

(b) The threefold order established from the 
beginning. 

(c) The virtue of the Blessed Eucharist as a 
commemorative sacrifice. Infant baptism. 

(d) The Catholic doctrine of the Most Holy 
Trinity, as contained in the Nicene Creed. 

“All these,” he declares, “however, surely con 
firmed from Scripture, are yet ascertaimable parts 
of the primitive, unwritten system, of which we 
yet enjoy the benefit.” 

The preacher-then goes on to compare the case 
with that of the Commen Law of the State, sum 
ming up this part of his argument in words 
which deserve to be weighed 

“On principles exactly analogous (te those of 
the Common Law) the Church practices and 
rules above mentioned, and several others, ought, 
we contend, apart from all Scripture evidence, to 
be received as traditionary or common laws ec 
clesiastical. They who centend that the very 
notion of such traditien is a mere dream and ex 
travagance, who plead against it, the uncertainty 
of history, the loss or probable corruption of ree 
ords, the exceptions, deviations, interruptions 
which have occurred through the temporary 
prevalence of tyranny, heresy, or schism, must, 
if they would be consistent, deny the validity of 
the most imperiant portion of the laws of this, 
and of most other old countries.” 

Then he begs for at least a hearing :-—"'lt is 
not, therefore, antecedently impossible that a svs 
tem of tradition, subsidiary to the Scriptures, 
might vet exist in the commonwealth or city of 
God.” This ts so eloquent that we leave the pass 
age, at present, to speak for itself 

PRE ES ae 

Two vears ago a ©. M.S. missionary on the 
Niger went to Oka, twenty miles from Onitsha 
He found human flesh oon sale in the market 
place, and be also found “ fetish-houses.” Hy 
was allowed to stay and teach. Now they have 
given up their idol-house for a church, and have 
built two more besides.—Churchman. 
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PHE REAL PRESENCE IN THE ANGLI- 
CAN EUCHARIST. 





Mary ?——, a woman in humble circumstan- 
ces, who lived at Stover, near Teingrace in South 
Devonshire, was baptized and confirmed in the 
Church, but, her parents falling into the habit of 
attending dissenting meetings, she had become 
familiar with the various ways of various Protes- 
In after life, when her father and 
mother had passed away, to use her own words, 

“It was borne in upon her that she must re- 
ceive the Sacrament.” 
the Baptists’ meeting when their communion was 
to be observed, and was allowed to remam 
throughout that which was done, but after seeing 


tant sects. 


She accordingly went to 


and hearing all, she went away, saying to her- 
self, “That is not the Sacrament.” She after- 
wards, in the same way, attended the Methodists’ 
meeting, but came away saying to herself again, 
“That is not the Sacrament.” And then, at 
length, she went to Teingrace Church, meaning 
only to be present at the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist, but, whilst there, a strong impulse 
came upon her to go up to the Altar, and to re- 
ceive the Blessed Sacrament, and so, in some 

se irregularly, vet, as the event proved, with 
much lowly devotion, she. made her first’ com- 
munion. After this Mary went two or three 
times to communicate again. And then, after 
the last occasion, came in much distress to a 
neighbor saying, “I cannot think what I have 
done; [ must have done something very wrong, 
but T cannot think what it is.” On being asked 
what made her suppose that she had sinned, she 
said: “IL have been to the Sacrament, but I have 
not seen the Lord.” Her friend, astonished, asked 
her what she meant; and she then said: “I 
thought every one saw the Lord. when they went 
to the Sacrament.” And then continued, speak- 
ing of previous acts of Communion, “T saw our 
Lord cn the cross, and when [ took the cup, I 
saw the blood flow from) the wounds.” Her 
trouble was, that this last time she had not seen 
Him. The good woman to whom she had re- 
serted in her trouble answered very wisely and 
simply: “Well, Mary, I dare say that you saw 
this in order that you might know that you had 
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found the Sacrament, and I do not suppose that 
you will ever see it again.” From 
used by her, at the last, there is strong reason to 
suppose that at the time of her receiving her Vi- 
aticum, on the morning of the very day of her 
death, that which she appears to 
longed for, was granted to her, and that she was 


expressions 


have greatly 
consoled by a renewal of the gracious vision. It 
seems to be a circumstance worthy of special re- 
mark, as confirmatory of the reality of the vision, 
that this faithful and lowly woman did not think 
it at all likely that she should receive any pecul- 
iar favor from our Lord; but when she saw Him, 
concluded that this was His way, with all who 
came to receive the Bread of Life and the Chal- 
ice of Salvation. 

Mary P—— died in the year of our Lord, 
18509, aged 77. 

FATHER Hortincs, S. S. J. EL, in Parado.ves 
of Dizine Love. 

ene 
KALENDAR FOR APRIL 


~ 


1. Passion Sunday. St. Hugh, B 
8 Palm Sunday. 

tr. St. Leo the Great, P. D 

12. Maundy Thursday 

13. Good Friday 

14. Holy Saturday 

15. Easter Day. 

16. Easter Monday > 
17. Easter Tuesday 

19. St. Alphege, B. M. 

21. Low Sunday. St. Anselm, B 
23. St. George, M. 

25. St. Mark, Ev. Rogation Day 
28. St. Paul of the Cross, C 

2g. 2nd S. after Easter. St. Peter, Martyr 
30. St. Catharine of Siena, V 


~ 


a 





~ A friend writes to me from India that’ “the 
Salvation Army workers are using regularly as 
their book of rule and devotion the Manual of 
the Third Order of St. Francis, and the Army 
has orders from headquarters to work in with 
the Romans as much as possible; this they are 
trying to do, and it is openly said among the 
Army out here, that some day they may all join 
Rome in a body.”—1. B. in Church Bells. 





“THE ONE HOPE” FOR UNITY. 


BY AN ANGLICAN ARMY CHAPLAIN 





“Order is Heaven's first law.” It is also na 
ture’s. 
If cur Lord founded a society He must have in 
stituted a Head. 

Give a copy of the Gospels to an intelligent 
Japanese who has never studied Christianity ; ask 
him to find out whem our Lord appointed as the 
Head of the Society Ile founded. The case for 
Peter is impossille to refute when one sees the 
weight of evidence from the combination of the 
following texts: Luke xxii, 32; Matt. xvi, 18; 
Jolin xxi, 15-17. 

Then in the Fathers and the history of — the 
Church he will see the natural development of 
primitive orders to well defined duties and pow 
ers of Bishops, Priests and Deacons and—in per- 
fect sympathy—the development of the duties 
and powers of the Chief Pastor, the nature of 
which the enquirer will find skillfully and logic 
ally drawn up in the Council of Trent and other 
Councils. 


Even in a herd of steers there is a leader 


OUR LAME DEFENCE AGAINST THE BISHOP OF 
ROME'S CLAIMS. 

Dr. Horton, the Hampstead Nonconformist 
minister is our doughtiest champion. He is a 
mild little man, out of the pulpit, but in the pul 
pit he pulverizes the claims of Peter by a nice 
distinction between petres and petra in Matt. xvi: 
18. But surely Matthew’s gospel was written in 
Aramaic, not in Greek. When this shot fails we 
fall back on a remark of Pope Gregory—a rela- 
tive remark with a specific meaning for a speci- 
fic occasion. This remark we use in such a way 
as to make the greatest, humblest, noblest Pope 
in the Pontificate a life-long liar, forger and blas- 
phemous charlatan. We then resort to the “Cle- 
mentine Forgeries’ which are said to have 
strengthened the powers and claims of the Pope 
about the gth Century. Made in France (not at 
Rome) by an unthroned Bishop they are inti- 
mately connected with local quarrels between 
Church and State. Although extracts occur in 
Papal documents, inserted in good faith by the 
Pope of the period, they introduced no dogma, 
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law or custom that did 
There still remains the Donation of Constantine, 
but whether Constantine gave Rome to the Pope 
cr not does not seem to be a matter of supreme 
impertanee. King Pepin certainly gave the Pope 
Then, per force, we fall 
John NI. 
Phere were a few bad Popes 
Medicis, but 
good enes were there among the 2007 How many 
martyrs? We are ce 
and we retreat to the ground of what we like and 
dislike. 

We dislike the idea of a Pope but it is to the 


temporal possessions. 
back on our pet bad Popes Sixtus 
IV, Alexander VI. 
especially among the how many 


mpelled to resign argument 


Pope of the 6th Century that we Anglicans, also 
the Nonconformists, owe our Bible! We dislike 
the principle of the temporal power of the Pope, 
but it is to the temporal power of the Popes of 
the Middle 
If they had not directed the Crusaders Europe 


\ges that we owe our very freedom! 


would have been subjugated by the Saracens. 

But we fear the Pope's temperal power to-day 

but why?) “Altera tempora alteri: mores.” In 
these enlightened days, in matters of — religion, 
tact has taken the place of force. The custom in 
the Middle \ges was to use the weapons of a ty 
rant; the custom to-day is to use those of a dip 
Jemat. “The Pope of to-day seeks to spread the 
Christian Faith as delivered to the saints over the 
whole world, not by the sword, but by peaceful 
methods. 


OUR REAL REASON POR) RESISTING 


CLAIMS 


THE Pore’s 

It is not really our fault that we hate the idea 
of submitting to the Pope of Rome. It 
stinctive in us. 


is in 
With cur mother’s milk we ab 
Fawkes day—Walter Scottish 

fetish. For three cen 
turies has British blood been dyed with this child 
ish, unthought out hatred of the Bishop of Rome 
[ was born and bred in this atmosphere. .\ rel 
ative of mine, a Prebendary of Wells, was a cel 
ebrated preacher in the ‘forties. 


sorbed the Guy 


Ing ldsby legendish 


Once I hap- | 
pened to meet an old clergyman, who had heard | 
a ! 
him preach. “AIL T remember of the sermon,” he | 


told me, “was the first sentence. He stood up in | 


the pulpit, looked round the Church, sniffed and | 
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not exist previously. | said ‘I smell a Papist.’ A titter went round the 


great congregation.” 

The idea that the Pope of to-day would em- 
ploy mediaeval barbar:ties is dying out now that 
we learn from unbizsed historians that the hon- 
ours in cruelty are pretty evenly divided between 
Catholics and Protestants. English persecution 
of the Irish peasantry was quite as cruel and un- 
thinkable as the Spanish Inquisition. All the civ- 
ilized world rejoices that the hatchet of religious 
persecution has been buried forever. 


OUR PRESENT ILLOGICAL POSITION. 

We pride ourselves on the tolerance of our 
Church, but surely to Romans and to Noncon- 
formists a tolerance that permits the teaching on 
vital matters of two diametrically opposed ideas 
Do we fully realize 
what we are allowed to teach concerning the Sac- 
raments of floly Baptism and the Holy Com- 
munion? With regard to the former does not 
the principle of the “Gorham” judgment, —al- 
though 50 years old, still hold good? With re- 
gard to the latter:—Two clergymen, X, a high 
Churchman, Y, a low Churchman, can assist at 
the same celebration. Either is liable to preach a 
sermon on the Sacrament. 


is suggestive of lunacy. 


If X preaches he will 
teach that the bread consecrated becomes super- 
natural; if Y preaches he will teach that the 
words of consecration are only a “form,” and 


that the element has been in no way changed. 
Which is the congregation to believe? Either X 
or Y must be wrong. Which is right? Why do 


not the Authorities decide definitely and excom- 
nuinicate either X or Y? 

THE OPPORTUNE MOMENT IS APPROACHING. 

If we wish the English-speaking peoples to re 
tain the old fashioned humble objective faith 
something of a waking-up nature is necessary. 
A lethargy with regard to religion is 
over us now. 


looming 
The old British “odium theologi- 
cum,” as a national characteristic is dying out. 
It is being displaced by absolute indifferentism or 
what is perhaps worse an indifferentism that con- 
sists of accepting a Christian formula, a kind of 
patronage of the scheme of Christianity, et prae- 
terea nihil! 

What a phalanx would the Roman and Angli- 
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can forces, joined in line, make against all this. 
ONLY ONE HOPE. 

The position of our Church is not too secure. 
You can hear the rolling of the breakers. The 
Liberals have come in and _ if they give the Na- 
tionalists Home Rule the “quid pro quo” will be 
the repeal of the Education Act and then will fol- 
low the disestablishment and disendowment of 
our Church, and after that the deluge. 

There is only one hope for unity—only one— 
only one. There never will be one fold again 
until we have One Shepherd. 





CANON WIRGMAN’S NEW BOOK. 
“THe BLessep VIRGIN AND ALL THE COMPANY oF 
Heaven,” By A. Theodore Wirgman, Canon of Gra 
hamstown: Publishers, A. R. Mowbray & Co, Oxford 

: SECOND NOTICE. 

Want of space prevented our continuing the review 
which appeared in the December number, of 
Wirgman’s book on the Blessed Virgin, until — this 
month, and it is with the hope that all our people will 
read the book for themselves, that we give this second 
notice of it.. 

If the Rev. Spencer Jones has succeeded in teaching 
Anglo-Catholics the importance of reunion with the 
Holy See, we may say that Canon Wirgman’s cirenicon 
is destined to make us appreciate the place of the Bless 
ed Virgin in the Church Catholic 

The book contains five chapters, divided as follows 
“The Predestination and Sinlessness of the Blessed 
Virgin; her Nativity, her Perpetual Virginity; Our 
Lady and the Saints in Glory; the Communion of 
Saints.’ 

“At the end of each chapter a summary is given of the 
points emphasized in that chapter 

Canon Wirgman shows very clearly that whatever 
else we may say of the English Reformers, it was far 


Canon 


from their thought to minimize Our Lady's position as | 
| and reserve in treating of the Blessed Virgin and the 


the Virgin Mother of God. That what they condemned 
was not invocation of her, but certain views entertained 
by the Schoolmen who sought to impose these views 
upon others as the offical teaching of the Church 

He shows that the sinlessness of the Virgin Mother 
through the merits of her divine Son, is solid Catholic 
teaching in both East and West, and as a branch of the 
Catholic Church, the English Church is also bound to 
teach the doctrine. and to spread devotion to Our Lady 

How far the English Reformers were from desiring 
to eliminate Our Lady from the Prayer Book, 1s shown 
in the Collect for Christmas Day. This Collect was 
adopted from Sarum and Roman sources, which con- 
tained no mention of the Blessed Virgin. But the com- 
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pilers of the Prayer Book inserted the phrase “to be 
born of a pure Virgin,” which, Canon Wirgman thinks, 
goes far to show that these men desired to honor her 
name and her stainless purity, by supplying in the Eng 
lish Collect that which was absent from its original 

Another significant fact is that Archbishop Parker. 
restored the festival of the Conception Bo Vo M. to the 
Prayer Book after it had been dropped from the ecalen 
dar during the Edwardian regime 

“The restoration of the festival of the Conception 
was all the more remarkable,” writes Canon Wirgman, 
“as it had become very much identitied with the Seotist 
idea of the Immunity.” 

The leading Anglican divines, from the beginning of 
the Reformation in 1536 to its close with the present 
Prayer Book of 1662, held the Catholic and primitive 
doctrine concerning the sinlessness and perpetual vir- 
ginity of Blessed Mary. With regard to her sinless 
ness, the following quotations are certainly reconcilable 
with the Scotist doctrine, even if they do not directly 
imply it. 

Bishop Andrewes, who cannot possibly be accused of 
being a “Mariolater,” did not hesitate in his well known 
“Private Prayers,” 
“the most Holy Immaculate, pre-eminently 
Mary, Mother of God and Ever Virgin.” , 

Archbishop Laud approved “ The Female Glory,” by 
Anthony Stafford in 1635, which was attacked by Bur 
ton the Puritan, and Prynne, who calls it “audaciously 
Popish.” Dr. Heylin defended the Archbishop and the 
book 


Later prelates quoted in support of the Catholic doc 


to speak of the Blessed Virgin as 


Blessed 


trine regarding the Blessed Virgin were Bishops Ken, 
Hall and Pearson, the last named referring to her as 
“the most Immaculate and Blessed Virgin.” 

Here Canon Wirgman remarks that it ill becomes 
those who call themselves Catholics to belittle the Car- 
oline divines because occasionally their writings par 
took of a strong anti-Roman bias. “Men,” he says. 
“who lived through the troublous times of the Gun 
powder plot could not be expected to view Rome from 
And modern 
Anglo-Catholies suffer from a far more kind of neglect 


Saints 


| He contrasts the writings of the Caroline divines, of 


Dr. Pusey, Bishop Forbes and Canon Liddon, with 
modern Anglican teaching. “An occasional allusion, 
he says, “to the Blessed Virgin may now and then occur 
Anghcans, marked for the 
most part, by a timidity of expression unknown to the 
Tractarians, and below the level reached by the foreign 
Protestant divines quoted by Stafford.” 

Continuing Canon Wirgman writes, “Until Catholics 
im communion with Canterbury recover this lost ground, 
and restore to our people the true teaching of the Cath 
olie Church on the Blessed Virgin Mary, with the open 


in the writings of modern 
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fearlessness of the Caroline divines, our teaching on the 
Incarnation will imperceptibly lose its force and power, 
and we shall be driven yet wider apart from the histori 
Christianity of the Fast and the West.” 

In this connection we are glad to be told that the 
Lord Bishop of Rochester has recently given his imprt 
matur, to an Altar Book contaimimneg proper Collects, 
Epistles, and Gospels for the Conception, Nativity, and 
Visitation of the Plessed Virgin 

Canon Wirgman finishes the book with these words 
“The spiritual effeacy of a right use of Invocation of 
the Blessed Virgin and the Saints in glory needs to he 
accepted as a factor in our spiritual development It 
is not to he received by us merely as a concession to the 
practice of Roman and Eastern Christianity, which we 
are tolerably prepared to make, for the sake of reumion 
It is a helpful realitv. Those whe use it find comfort in 
the thoueht. that the intercession of the Blessed Vir 
gin and the Saints are offered for those who use it not” 


a 


EDITOR'S MALL BAG 


REFORM WITHIN THE CHURCH 

To the Fditor of THe Lauer 

Phe work for Unity. to which we are devoted, is one 
of extreme diffeulty and this is increased by the fact 
that many workers for Reunion and friends of — the 
cause can see only one side of the question, whereas 
it is very desirable to see it all round, as it were, to 
aveid rash pronourcements and wholesale judgement 
for “God fulfills Himself ino many ways.” Corporate 
Reunion between Rome and Canterbury, when it can be 
brought to pass in God's own time on lines of truth and 


equity. has alwavs been the great wish of my heart, dif 





ferences of opinion, however, may and do exist amongst 
friends of the cause, as to the best wavs and means of 
furthering it. One of these is, T think, to realive that 
we have a duty to ourselves. ie. to the Chureh of Eng 
If all the res 
olutions and warnines of the Couneil of Trent bad heen 


land, and a duty to the Chureh of Rome 


carried out and followed in the Church of Rome: if 
the tdeal of the Catholic religion had heen displaved by 
her in the main. as we do see it iw some of her hest 
members: f voices Itke St. Bernard and Sto Hildecard, 
of Savonarola, Dante and others of more recent times 
all urging sadly needed reforms within the Church, had 
heen attended to, how dierent an aspect would she now 
present and how mighty would her attraction 1 
Rome will never prove attractive to the 


‘ 
mass of the 
English nation, of the Anglo-Saxon race—and here | 
may include the U.S. A. —untila great work of renewal 
has been carried out within her, nef, as an 
Catholic writer in Italy lately said, “not 


eminent 
against her 
but for her, with her, and even, in spite Cas it were) 
her.” 


The more we love her, the more we recogmve her 
greatness and her beanty, the more we long for reunion 
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with her, the more earnestly should we desire that that 
renewal should be carried out, and there can be no ef- 
fectual work for reunion done without a deep and full 
recognition of this fact on which so much depends, and 
this does not for a moment preclude an ever-increasing 
consciousness of the things we of the Church of Eng 
land are wanting in, or of our own deep need of reform, 
on the contrary, the two things go together, and must 
ultimately, if they prevail, lead us together. In a deep- 
ly interesting article in the Revue Catholique des Eg- 
lises for January, Examin de Conscience it is most 
beautifully set forth that whereas reformation used te 
spell separation, it henceforth spell§ Reunion, that all in 
ternal reform and renewal on right lines and in the right 
direction within each separated part of Christendom. 
is that which must ultimately lead together and is there 
fore the most effectual means of bringing on Reunion 
Whereas, therefore, our first duty must lie, as THE 
Lamp has often pointed out, in reform within our own 
body, and the “filling up that which is lacking,” what 
may be our second duty as regards Christendom at 
large, but more especially as regards Rome, the Moth 
er Church? Should it consist in ignoring those wounds 
which are the constant grief of her own most loyal 
children? Should it consist in closing our eyes to the 
very things in her which repel most deeply those whom 
we wish to win back to her, in saying “Peace, peace,” 
where there 1s no peace? T wonder sometimes whether 
up in the North you realize the awful state of things 
in most of the Southern countries—of ignorance and 
superstition, encouraged by priests sadly lacking = in 
virituality, imtelligence, education—as for instarive, say 
in Sicily, nay in Rome, the Holy City, herself? No one 
erieves over this more than the Holy Father himself. 
whose heart is set on reform and who is hindered by 
the enemies of reform even amongst his closest. sur- 
roundings. Do you know of those pamphlets urging re 
form issued at Rome in the boldest language lately, and 
not, (Thank God!) put on the Index ? 


lo whom, T venture to ask, would the sympathies of 
that great reformer within the Church, St. Francis. 
have heen given, were he amongst us now? He was 
a child of his time, his methods were adapted to his 


> time, and so they would be to-day were he with us. 1 


believe he would sympathize with much of what is said 
ina quite recently published book, // Santo by the em 
inent Italian writer Fogazzaro. This book has heen the 
object of much heart searching, of the highest praise 
and of the most virulent attacks, both emanating from 
Roman Catholic quarters, ecclesiastical and lay. It 
could not be otherwise. But the fact remains, it has 
not been put on the Index. It is now appearing in 
French in the great Revue des deux Mondes edited by 
the eminent and orthodox Catholic, Brunetiere and in 
German in one of the most highly respected Catholic 
monthlies of the Empire. Whatever may be imperfect 
ind open to correction in the book, evidently the Pope 
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is determined to let these men have their say for the 
sake of the precious truths contained in their message 
of warning to the Church. 

Among the friends of reform in Italy may be men- 
tioned Mgr. Bonomelli, the saintly Bishop of Cremona, 
\s in 
all such movements, there are of course men who do 
not hold “the faith once for all delivered to the Saints.” 
I should consider them the dangerous elements in the 
movement. It is, alas, only too sadly true that thou- 
sands of Roman Catholics have lost their childhood’s 
faith hy reason of the superstitious beliefs and obsery 
ances and incredible tales rife within their fold which 
form no part of the Church’s teaching and doctrine 
By the law of reaction in consequence they have thrown 
off all faith and all religion. A most eminent Catho- 
lic priest. and professor of Church history and archae 
ology, a writer of many learned works, who died a few 
years ago, said that in the twentieth there 
would be, cither a great renewal within the Church of 
Rome or failing that, a great apostacy, such a falling 
away of her children as she had never yet 
Words that seem only too prophetic to 
watch the movements and influerces at work 

A new weekly review started by eminent men, be 
longing to the hest side of the reform movement, men, 


whose very enemies have learned to respect him 


century 


known 


these whe 


for instance who would see Newman's school of thought 
prevail in the Church, men of faith and men of science 
“Catholic 
And then they proceed 


too, opened their procramme with the words: 
France is in her death-throes.” 
ed to examine the cause which led to her actual cond 
tion and to all that has befallen her from her adver 
saries, and self examination leads them to seek — the 
cause of that decadence which estranged the heart of 
the nation from the Church by slow degrees, in the 
bosom of the Church, in the enemy within her own bor 
ders, in the tares that have sprung up 
wheat. And their earnest endeavor and purpose is to 
redress this and to fight the enemy within the citadel 

Another danger within the fold of Rome deeply Ja 
mented by her best children is an undergrowth of mod 
ern devotions, more or less edifying or trivial, frequ 
ently mawkish and sentimental, sometimes appallingls 
superstitious. These fill the minds and attention of the 
uneducated often to the neglect of the great central 
truths and devotions. These repel the mentality of the 
present day, where the great central truths and devo 
tions might attract and win. The latter are often so 
overgrown by these minor cults that they are more or 
less lost sight of 

1 have ever been a great lover and defender of the 
Church of Rome amidst Protestants, and the readers of 
Tue Lamp must not misunderstand the writer's pur- 
pose. It is from ‘love of her that I look facts in the 
face. We have so much, I know. to learn from her, 
but as she sees and owns and deplores the stains upon 
her garment she draws hearts to herself more than by 
controversy. 


amongst the 


—Unitas. 
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OUR OBJECT 
Translated from The Fitedens-Blatte 
We live in an age of explanation. On all sides old 
superstitions vanish and make room for better knowl 
edge. Only in religious matters do ignorance, super 
stition and misunderstanding prevail 
To build a path toward the betterment of these con 
ditions, to shed light hither and thither, to set forth 
the whole Christ-like Catholic ideal of belief and liv 
ing, especially in 


its essentials, control thoughts and 


practises,-without distracting controversy and thus to 
-that is our aim 


The differences in belief have torn hearts apart; there 


nourish true religious life 


are wide circles which look forward with impatience 
to days when all property righ’s shall be abolished 
There are publications and ende..ors almost with the 
very purpose of sowing enmity among Christians and 
increasing the bitterness 

In opposition to all this we wish to present the Christ 
like, upright, gentle and loving heart toward our neigh- 
bors, to work for this and nourish it among separated 
Christians. Weakness and wrongdoing embitters and 
separates, only truth and love bring together and re 
unite. We believe that such truth, right doing and love 
according to God's will are bound to become ever more 
and more powerful and that the question of Reunion 
will never again be laid away but will ever increasingly 
interest wider circles, and that Christians far and near 
of Jesus Ut 


that they all may be one 


will ceaselessly pray after the manner 
ones unum sint 


Sx 


will take place a widespread preparation for the 
great work of Reunion, the work that God's providence 
alone can bring about. That 1. what we desire to do 
Who will help us? 


a Ce 
THE PAN-ANGLICAN CONGRESS 
Translated from the French for Tne Lame 
Active preparations are in pregress at this moment 
for the general congress of the Anglican Church, the 
which will be held in 
The most notable feature of this assembly is that it has 


Pan-Anglican Congress, 1908 
heen prepared for by four years of study 

Thus it is hoped the well known inconveniences of} 
hasty congresses have been obviated, in which lack of 
time is generally the excuse for serious examination 
of questions. Already, by the efforts of the committee, 
questions have been sent to 246 bishops of the Anglican 
Communion 

“What,” they are asked, “are the questions of chief 
importance in your region to which the Church must 
find a solution without delay; and outside of your own 
country, what are the problems of supreme interest to 
which you desire to call the atiention of the whole 
Church? According to your judgment what is in our 
age, the special function of the whole Anglican Com- 
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munion as a body or how should it act to fulfill its re 
sponsibilities towards our people, Christianity and the 
whole world.” 

Many answers already have reached the Committee, 
coming from all the ecclesiastical provinces of England, 
Scotland, India, Australia, Canada, the United States, 


China, Japan, et \ pamphlet published by the com 


mittee contams all these answers. One sees in it that 
the bishops insist very much on the organization and 
extension of missions among non-Christian people \ 
great number of the answers coming from divers coun 
tries insist ma very significant way on the reunion of 
Christendom and the committee itself in the series of 
questions mapped out for study, makes place for this as 
a fundamental problem 
Revue Catholique des Eglises 


— —————— 


CURRENT CLIPPINGS 





Every scholar knows that is was the monks who 
saved ancient literature, but not often is their work 
in preserving it so effectively portrayed as it is in an 
article which Mr. Ernest Cushing Richardson, Ph.D 
librarian of Princeton University, contributes to the 
April number of /larper’s Magacine. Mr. Richardson 
points to the Church and monastic libraries of | the 
Middle Ages as by virtue of their number, quality 
permanence, and especially of their dominating influ 
ence on library architecture and method, the true types 
of the period and the actual ancestors of the libraries 
of to-day. He then transports the reader to the thir 
teenth century, and examines with him a great monas 
tery having all elements of the library 


practice of 
the time 


He deserthes the brary, the copying of man 
uscripts in the writing reom, and the practical interest 
in books displayed throughout the whole of the pre 
cincts. In summing up he observes: “To the monks 
is due the most part of what we know of ancient lit 
erature, They kept and copied when no one else did 
When Vandals and Vikings drove them from. their 
monasteries they left everything else, but loaded them 
selves down with their books. In later days it was 
not the monks neglect, but the Vandalism of their 
persecutors, which destroyed. At the English Refor 
mation those iconoclasts cut the iluminations, tore 
off the bindings for their gold clasps and bosses, and 
used the books themselves as fuel” 


Certain birds seem to possess a remarkable instinct 
for surgery. The woodcock, the partridge and some 
others are said to be able to dress their wounds with 
considerable skill. A naturalist observes that he has 
shot several woodcock that were recovering from 
wounds previously received. In every instance he 
found the injury neatly dressed with down plucked 
from the stems of feathers and skillfully arranced 
over the wound. evidently hy the long beak of the birdy 
In other cases ligatures had been applied to wounded 
or broken limbs 
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‘THE LATIN ELEMENTS FUSED WITH THE ANGLO-SAXON 


WOULD DO WONDERS.” 


re 


Amidst all the noise and bitterness of polemics, it is 
comforting now and then to encounter a softer, sweet 
er note: to realize that the inner unity of the Body of 
Christ is unimpaired, however much the outer unity 
may be marred and wounded; to remember that those 
who worship One God Incarnate, and draw near to Him 
in His own Blessed Sacrament, are really brothers, 
even though they do misunderstand one another some- 
times. Exemplum: last spring there fell into the hands 
of one of our priests a recent pastoral letter issued by 
a Bishop of the Roman Communion to his Italian dio 
cese. It was so wise and sober in its councils, so evan 
gelical in its fervor, and so thoroughly Catholic in its 
treatment of abuses and corruptions, that the American 
reader to whom it had been sent could not forbear writ 
ing an appreciation of it to its venerable author. In 
the course of his letter, however, he was obliged to re 
cord an exception as to the Bishop's — terminology, 
wherein Anglo-Catholics were classified among Protes 
tants 

The Italian Bishop (whom we do not more particu 
larly name for obvious reasons), has answered in the 
following letter: 

“You find an inaccuracy in my recent pamphlet 
where I put the English Episcopalians among Protes 
tants. ‘This is not correct, and you are right. Between 
Protestants (especially those of Germany) and English 
there is a notable difference, and | acknowledge it. | 
put all together after the Italian fashion, although it 

not right to do so. The English and Roman Catho 
lies are nearer than are the Roman Catholics and Prot 
esiants (Lutherans, Calvinists, and such like). And 
why, being so near, can we not enter Into one only 
Church? Oh the great reunion! What an impulse to 
the propagation of the Gospel! The Latin element 
fused with the Anglo-Saxon would do wonders. I 
know a good number of English not Roman Catholics. 
and | find them flowers of people, best of Christians, 
so that I have often said to myself, ‘Would that ours 
were such as these are!’ Let us hope that one day we 
shall find ourselves in the same Fold: meantime, let us 
respect each other and love each other as children of 
the same Father who is in Heaven 

“LT will read with pleasure De Hierarchia Anglicana 
Let us pray each for the other, because we both love or 
wish to love our Lord Jesus Christ. O how happy | 
should be to have you for my guest when your next 
trip takes you to Italy! I shall be very grateful for an 
other letter from you.” 

O st sic omnes’ 

Cue Living Cuurcn 
a 

More funds are needed for the work of the Union 
That Nothing Be Lost which specially helps the poor 
and aids Catholic Missions at home and abroad. Con- 
tributions may be sent care of THe Lame or direct to 
the Treasurer, Mr. FE. W) Gregory, 273 Broadway, New 


York City 

















